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18. — The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. By Peter Batne, 
A. M., Author of " The Christian Life," " Essays in Biography and 
Criticism," etc. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1862. 16mo. pp. 
200. 

This essay is a defence of the miracles of Christ by his own testi- 
mony. It is assumed as not even needing proof that his words must 
have come to us substantially as they fell from his lips ; for there was 
nothing in the age, character, or culture of the Evangelists to account 
for the conception of one who thus spake, unless he actually taught in 
Judaea. He professed to work miracles, not formally, but incidentally 
and by implication, referred to them as admitted facts, and connected 
with his references to them his most weighty teachings concerning God, 
duty, and immortality. He must have been either an impostor, a vic- 
tim of baseless delusion, or a trustworthy witness as to his own deeds. 
Imposture has its inseparable moral characteristics, delusion its insep- 
arable mental characteristics, all of which are wanting in his recorded 
words, in the traits and memorials of his life, and in his influence upon 
his disciples and upon the early Church. The only remaining hypoth- 
esis is that he was what he professed to be and what the Christian 
Church believes him to be. The argument is ably conducted, and the 
publication is timely as regards the naturalistic tendencies which are 
having so portentous a development under cover of the Christian name 
and the established Church of England. 



19. — Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. With Historical and 
Explanatory Notes. By Brooke Foss "Westcott, M. A., For- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Author of a " History 
of the New Testament Canon," etc. With an Introduction by Ho- 
ratio B. Hackett, Professor in Newton Theological Institution ; 
Author of " A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles," " Illus- 

, trations of Scripture," etc. Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 476. 

We wish that the term rationalism were not spoiled for respectable 
use by its application to a grovelling naturalism which is utterly irra- 
tional. Were it not for this established misnomer, we should like to call 
the work now in our hands a manual of Christian rationalism. It is 
equally loyal to reason and to Scripture. It admits the probability, that 
is, the prove-ability, of a theophany and a divine revelation, and shows 
that on no other ground can we account for the existence of our canoni- 
cal Gospels. But it treats the phenomena -presented by the Gospels as 
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amenable to the laws and modes of critical judgment which we apply 
in general to other ancient records. While the author not only ear- 
nestly maintains, but defends with great ability, the divine illumination, 
and therefore the perfect trustworthiness, of the biographers of Jesus, 
he accounts for the form in which their narratives respectively are 
embodied, by the oral Gospel which must, from their mutual intercourse 
between the Ascension and the Pentecost, have grown into being and 
shape as the joint work of the Apostles, by the purpose with which and 
the persons for whom each Gospel was written, and by the peculiar 
genius and culture of each writer. He handles all the open questions 
as to these writings at once with reverence and with frankness, never 
forgetting that, if a revelation be given to man, the human and the 
divine element must be blended in it's methods and its memorials, and 
that the mutual interpenetration and coalescence of these elements are 
a token and a proof of the genuineness of sacred books. Accordingly, 
" the Gospels," as he says, " are most divine because they are most 
human." To characterize this book in brief, we would say that it is 
learned without pedantry, believing without superstition, liberal without 
looseness of thought or statement. The author evidently has some 
affinities with the Broad-Church divines ; but he differs from them in 
standing upon a firm continent of faith, instead of the quaking bog in 
which they flounder, in having a clear conception of what he means to 
teach, and in prizing liberty, not as greater than truth, but as a means 
of reaching the truth. 

20. — Discourses and Essays. By William G. T. Shedd. Ando- 
ver : Warren F. Draper. 1862. 12mo. pp. 324. 

This volume consists of four addresses, and three essays reprinted 
from periodicals, all but the last essay having been collected in a pre- 
vious volume. We have not space to analyze them separately, nor 
could such an analysis give any just idea of their merits. We prefer 
therefore to speak of them collectively. They are characterized by 
three elements, either of which might win for them a favored recep- 
tion, and all of which united can hardly fail to gain for them currency 
with a very large, and we trust an increasing public, namely, profound 
thought, translucent style, and rare rhetorical beauty. Professor 
Shedd has succeeded, as few men can succeed, in making close and sub- 
tile metaphysical reasoning perfectly intelligible and singularly attract- 
ive. He indicates a combination of gifts which must render him an 
invaluable teacher and lecturer. Christian theology especially needs 
such expositors and defenders at a time when a shallow and super- 
cilious scepticism rears itself in contempt of verities which have been 
hallowed to the faith and reverence of all the Christian centuries. 



